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ABSTRACT 

Evidence su pp or ting th? notion of advanced 
sensorimotor development in black chil^r^rr is presented in this 
Eeport directed to school administrator-rf, ^ teachers, parents,^ and 
child caretakers* A discussion of selected research literature 
..^^riy^. an 4^ advanced sensorimotor development in black children, 
institutional management of thes% children, and educational porij.y 
for prscocious black children is discussed as a basis for educational^ 
policy decisions. The current use and abuse of^ medication for 
sensorimotor manaqement of selected black children in schools is 
explored, the "third grade syndrome" wherein fager black achieving 
children beg^in their academic decline is explained, and specific 
implications of selected knowledge acgaisition patterns of-black 
children are delineated. Me,thod s wh ich the ed ucatiDnal establishaent 
uses to manage active black children ace homogeneous grouping in 
special learninq centers, prescription of drugs, suspension from 
school and benign' neglect * It is suggested that instead of these 
methods^ educators should apply a humanistic, open i ndi vidualize3 
learning situation for all students. Furthermore, this paper points 
toward educational support for- a model of active intirventioa which. 
shDuld achieve major cognitive gains for low income black children 
when implemented- {Author/JB) . ^ 
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The probabliity. that black ^ children exceed their ivMte comtexparts 
In sensorimotor development^ very early in life^ has surfaced in dilld 
development circles qn isolated occasions *^ - Knowledge of early and advanced 
sensoriinQtoT developm^fit aniong blaclc neonates has been vith us for sometline. 
The notion has never generated a level of concern strong enough to i^ithstand 
. the onslaught disbelievers--or the backlash of those who believe that 

the revers^-^is true. YJhy this is true is the larger problm area worthy 
of mai^/jurther investigations by researchers. Etiological questions 
relied to the early and advanced sensorimotor status of black Children* 
^however ^ will not be addressed at tlds time^ The occasional veseM^di 
projects and cilnical obsexvations detailing differentiated sensorimotor 
development. OTong black neonates^ have never been collected in a single 
witii^. Evidence .su^orting the notion of ^advanced sensorimotor devalGpment 
^ ^ in bl^ck diildren^ will be presented here. ' lh.us^ this paper mil bring 
^ together these projects mid observations^ the current use of medication ' 



for sensorimotor management in sdiools^ the so called "third grade syndrome*^ 
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and Li fow siiggGStGd avenues for educatioml policy decision-mtOcing with 
their iinplications. ' ^ * 

Hiere is a desirable flow of development which is suggested by 
presentijig tiiese ideas in this pattern* I. propose a parenting and sibling 
style of active interaction which will extend to a grcrt^/ing diild's 
playmates and peer choico network. This mndel of active intervention 
needs si^^port from classroom teachers^ and they in turn need bado^ from 
a fomialized educational policy, M a result of this models major cogni^tive 
gains will tend to accnie at an increasijig rate for low Inc^jme bla^: 
children when iji^lemented, - ' 

In my view there are three basic reasons why. this concept has not 
received active attention. One, of Gourse, is that Fany scientists in 
hLDnan growth and development are reluctant to discuss differentiated ^ 
characteristics of hmnans wMch might be attributed to genetic tr^isfarence. 
The research in Nazi Gennany td prove Jewish inferiority, and our own 
deliberate ndsTnanbgement of iiitelligence testing during the 1920 's to keep" 



^^cef taiS'^iffiigrSS^iS ¥oimffiri^s fbr many bitter memories * 

The recent n^riad emotional responses to the work of Dr* Arthur Jensen^ 
has served to further darken this domaiji. These reactions were of course 
understandable since one of the notions put forth by Jensen (19693 suggested^ 
that black children have lower I.Q. scores because they are genetically 
iriferlor to white children. ■ . „^ 
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The second reason is inuch niorc subtle and will naturallX' laet 

with sonie strong well placed denials. The basic rosearcn whicli discovered 

the difforcntiuLud develbpment between European and Black infants was 

done in the 1950 's by a woman. Dr. ^tI^celie Geber. The Geber hyp thesis 

was sipported iDy siniilar research in the 1960 's by Dr. Mciry D, Ainsworth, 

another woman. At lhat time the scientific coironimity in gererai wltllheld 

total approval from, v/omen in science. This conditional Tegard varied 
■* ' - 

sornewhatl Tliat is^ female scientists were viewed witii fewer reservcations 
■* 

if they selected parenting^ childhood or infancy as majpr research 
interests . ^ ■ ' - ^ ' ^ 

i 

f 

The third reason is one that seems to find its way into the very 

fabrac of eveiything we do in this county- -racism. By now^^ even the 

% ■ ■ ■■ .. ." . • ^ . 

general public Is aware of the extent to which tiiis eroding reality 
dominatas our ^ily lives. Its devastating consequmces need no more 
reiiiforcement in this ^^Titijig, 

. ■ -r 

. J" 

S05 thm goal of this pa -^r is to interb lend selected research; ^ . 



literature concerned with early and advanced sdnsorimDtor development 
in black children^ and the institutional management of their natural 
precocity J to enable the jjiplementation of "rational" educational pollq^ 
decisions. Tlie first section will briefly review selected literature 
of seiisorimotor development in black children^ The second section will ' 
concern itself with the current use of Sdication for. sensDrimoto^ ^ 



liinnagcnient of selected black cliildron in educational 'Institutions* 
Finally 5 t]io last section will discuss" the so called ■ 'third grade syndrome' 
Bjid specific liuplications of selected Imowledge acquisition patterns of 
Black children. Hopefully^ this will set the stage fo:r educational policy 
discussions an4 further research which reflect the sensorijTiotor needs of 
a large number: of black children/ 

Early Bnd Advanced SensoriLTOtor De^^elopment ^ ^ 

Historically^ Geber's 0960) first ^ reports of advmiced devalopment 
in j^rican neonates were from her observations of mothers and their 
babies in naral cortmunities , A major aspect of her discovery, pointed 
out a parenting style of socially active Intlmaqy* For a period of 
approximately 36 months this Interaction seemed to promote a sensorimotor 
development si^erior to Similar development in Eur^ean Infants* 

clinical observation of African diildren in the first 
year of life had already shown that the accepted ^'milestones" 
' of developmait-raising the head^ slttingj standtogj walking, 
and so on—Kere passed at an earlier age than in European 
children. CG^^er, 1960, p. 1216), 
As Geber's Involvenent became more intense ^she was able to e^^lore 
'some causative factors* She identified a high level of social Interaction 
beti^feen the child arid his environment. Breast feeding was the conmon 
practice and tliis bccured whenever the Infmt demonstrated a wish for it. 
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■ InfaiiLi^ were qicoutagod to interact with other famijy jnembers and visitors. 

ilwy v/cre ne\rei\ conf:Lriod to cribs, but allowed to move about the home 
\ 

using whatever moans Vorc available to tliCT coimnens urate wdth their stage 
o£ developmentw \Sleep seemed to be the only corranon occurrence whidi 

\ - 

excluded them frorf^ family socializing.. 



The acceleratea development was not solely in the locomotor domain. 
Mnsworth (1956) rfborded language development and identified four-sylla'ble 
vocalization' in infa^s wi^ a mean age o£ 38 weeks. At tfie end of 36" 
moiiths there wn a dimijiishing of the mother dilld ^interaction and infants 
were left more on theit own. FrOTi this point on-^ it w;as^ observed the 
child developed at a mmdi slower rate, # 



^iMiSwortti Jji' testing the Geber h^othesis found the SOTie basic pattern 



arrong ii different groi^ 
children whose parents 



of African neprAatas, From her ctbservations, urtian 
billowed European cJiild rearing patterns did not 
demonstrate eatly develcpE:ient. 'Hiese babies appeared to develop similarly 
to infants ^of their parents- European colleagues and neighbors, Geber and 
Alnswordi suggest ^tjiat an appropriate interacting envtroiment is crucial 
/to the continuity of hldi levels of gro^rth OTiong* African infants, Xhe 

an enVirpmnent will cause decline among rural 



absence of ^ this sort of 
chll^en and a leveling 
children. / 



off ip Bwopean nornTS by some urbiii Af ricm 
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in a study by Brazalton, Kuslowski and Tronick (1971) a comparison = 
of scn^^orimotor dovelopment was made botween infants boxn to urban Zambian 
mothers and those bom to an equal ninnber of white American 'mothers. The 
problems of urban liv\lng in Zambia produced mothers with low protein diets ^ 
multiple pragnancies and related infections. As ^pectedj their newboms 
were observed to be lower in weight and length than the white infants > 
and generally less healthy. Despite the less^ than ideal circuCTBtances 
under which the African infpnts were born^ i^ithin a short time Capproximately 
two weeks) they sui^assed the white infants ih cuddliness, reactivity to 
stimulation^ alertne^ss^ social interest and consoiabiiltyv The African . ' 
mother's child rearing procedures created an active^ energetic set of 
experiences for their babies, TTiey wtat about caring for tiian as if there 
was not ^e least doubt that their infant, would develop nomally, Mrican 
mothers provided a high contact , attentive envlrprmert which was seaningly 
tuned to the infant's genetic ability. Wimn comparea to the ZanODiaai mothers, 
the i^rMte motiiers had less hamdlmg and fee^i^ contact with tiielr irfants* 
\^ite infants and mothers also seefned to follow a pattern of expectation 
and con5>atibility evKi though the early learning environment was very 
different from their Africm counterparts* From these observation it 
appears that development in infancy is influenced by inherited detenninants 
whtdi seem to be related to cultuxal procedures and social Int^actions* 

Differences in sensorijnotor development Were also foimd to eif:ist 
bot\sreen American black infants and their white coimteiparts • Nanqf Bayley 
(1965), in making a comparison of mental and motoric test scores bet\^een 
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black, white- aiid Puerto Rican babies Xound no significajit group di£fercrice3 
in inental test scores. The black bnbieSj however, scorod higher than tlio 
Puerto Ric£m and white babies on the .motor scale. 

Superior motor development was observed in Anerican black infants by 
Pasamlnick (^946) to exist through the age of 24 months. He also reported 
that black and white jjifants conpared equally in other areas of behavioral 
development. Similar precocity was observed among black babies of.Jamaican 
West Indian parents. Curti and others (1935), xeported that these infants 
surpassad jtoerican white infants in reaching certain '^milestones" like 
cre^ing, striding and walking, ' ^ ^ " - ; ^ ^^ ^.. ^ , 

Wllli^ins and Scott (1953) in cqmparlng 104 black infants from moderate 
Income families, with SO infants from low income famiHes^ foxind significant 
differences between the two groins in motor development. Infmts from the 
low SES famiiies showed a more a^^ced motor development than those from 
higher inccmie families , The researcfiers attributad the diHarences to^ child 
rearing procedures and made a potot of rej acting possible '-racial" ^ 
characteristics. The concept o£ racje might well be an inappropTiate Variable 
to even consider. If from a rmdom smple we pjace the torkest and^falrast 
skin person at eithej end of a continuum , the no^iad variatioi^ in sMji 
color and hair torture alone would make it an imppssible task to delineate 
a beginning Cthe point at whiA one's characteristics can be classified as 
blacTc)^ or ending (the point at whidi one's characf gristles can be classified 
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as white). On the other hrmcl^. black, identity and low SES dMurring 
togo^hor does prodice realities of social isolationV Problems p£ urban 
schools arc often discLissed against a backdrop of a heavy concentration 
of black children from low income -famil.ies. ^ = 

Cliild rearing practices in our countiy have 'varied spmewhat over 
the years 5 haviiig been influenced primarily by middle class noms. Trends 
which have been loiown to affect parenting s^les have been introducted by 
child rearing professionals who are read and respected by membels of this 
socioeconondc groiqp* Lower socioecononiic families who are strlviiTg for 
- higher ^stati^ readily .adopt .attributes which they identi:fy as appropriate 
to the groi^CsD above than. Lower socioeconomic people are willing to' 
acquire many such attributes to remove the barriers between theite elves and [ 
acceptance into the middle class, iTiere are also many things 'they ^re ' 
willing to forego in order that they might batter reseirible the more respacted 
middle class, Brazeltoh^ R^ey and Collier (1969) who have researched groups 
of East African and ^toyan Indian infants indicate how sociaJL forces can 
dominate a mother -s aspect it ions for her newborn* 

. • . (Bl^ck babies) are strongs they are vigorous and 
^citing motorically, , This is a reaT^iBBlim^foF — ™— 
black mothers that I take care of, . *They often equate 
motor activity witti aggression^ with things that won*t ^ ■ 
be assiinj lated into the culture that they are trying 

9 
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to u^s Ululate Into theniscilves* , . I v/DUld likci^ to givo 
blade mothers a feel ijig that what they do.is ^ 
* in^jortaiit* * >i£ the black mother could see the strengths 
o£ her baby^ respond to them in a way that malccs 
* tlie baby respond backj she would feel like a better 

\^ ' person. If biack kids -could get the feeling that what 
\ ' they did was luportant early in childhoods , ,Tliat's 
' ■ what I'd like to give tliCTi--a feeling of their gwn 
identity* 

,^CBladc mothers) often equate (their baby's) activity 
with aggression Cbeirig bad) . I *Tliey see this as bad and 
they very of teix talk about it as if they were bad* ^l^ey . ^ 
cry too mudi--tliey are badi they are too active- -they are 
bad^ . Coyote ^. by Brazelton^ see Ridi^ 1973) u 

. Spitz and Wolf (1946) and m.sm, Kermell^ Plimb Bud ZveMke (1970) , 
describe How mothers ej^ress their early feelings of love for their 
newborns during the first hpurs of face to face encounters* Robson (1967) 
states that evm discrete activi^ of eye contact tr^istnits significant 
and potent aspects of wmn regard* Mutiml unconditional regard is of 
c^^SiderSBle mpoCTam^to'^^e' chil d ' s first encounter with our envlroiiment 
Pedlatricitas need to encourage black mothers to support tiieir newborn' s 
precocity by responding to them positivaly in informal ways (allowing thm 
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to explore tiio unJaiow:. by moving aboirc tho floor and not constajritly 
being confined to a crib) ^ and fotinally 'O/am rbgard^ transmittal of 
wai-mth and SLrpj>ort tlirough eye contacts cuddling and firm selectivG 
disciplining of negative behavior) .■ 

Black motUers i'/ho are encouraged to ffeve unrealistic ej^ectatioris 
for their diild^s assimilation may be creating insumomit^le obstacles 
in the pathway toward optimijn ^cognitive potential, f Adaptation to present 
institutional modes should not go unquestioned when such -large numbers o£. 
children must be ^^elled from' school ^ drugged or tiierapeutltally groined 
for c^etaker convenience* . ^ 

Black mothers ought to -be encouraged to play with their babies and 
share in the enjoyment o£ active^ frequent eye contact ^ and exciting 
periods of cMld- reding* They need to be encouraged to Interact mtii 
their 5 rf^t's motor excitCTOit and si^port "dieir natural capabilities* 
TJif mover's reciprocity is vitri^to a sustained gro^^tih mvlronmOTt for 
their baby because of ^^hat- appears to be cultural e^ectations^^ Ihe 
infaat-s rapid buildi^ early m'life cm be e^qperted to diminish xf 
through ^daptatlonal stress ^ blade parmts are forced tq brtog ^ theLk 
family personalities into corrpliaq,ce mth tiie dominOTt white culture* 



D^llitiea and a readiness to learn have be^ identified at birth^ 
or a few hours thereafter, among both bladk and wHite newboiro* ^ 
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Zuckenium and Rock ^957) for oxajiiplo, fiave substantiated the 
existence o£"iimatG capabilities in iiewborris for organized visual 
, pGrcoptions . It is their view from clinical observation t^at innate 

organizing processes of visual perception exist in neonates and undergo 
: onvirorunental modif ication later on as a part of general growtii and 
development. Gorm, Sarty and (197S) appear to support Zudcarman 
and Rock. From their clinical observations ^ newboms responded more 
\^ •appropriately to properly dravm^ce patterns than to a scrambled or 
\ blank facial facsimile. "Hfe can therefore deduce that significant leaining 
patterns are already in motion at birth. At this ^endngly critical 
point in an Infant -s early life, opportunities for learning and teadiing 
onght to be encouraged. ^ 

■* 

Nfanagenent through Medication * / ' ' ^ 

Over the past decade there has been an increasiiig use of inediGation^ - 
^ for classroom managOTmt puiposes* Studies by P^e (1974 and^ 19753^ 4tOss 
-and Wilson (19743 and assessment studies by^ Connor (19693 and Davids (19713 
suggest a process with stages or steps, Chiltoen whose classroom behavior 
^ is described as v/riggling^ tymlng, ir.cessant talking ^ lirpulsiyeness md 
dnalility to delay gratification are frequently referrM to the school 
physician. At this stage, largely on the basis of the clMsroom teacher ^s 
reporting, sucJi duldren are diagnosed, h>perlOTietic^5 or as suffering 
from minimal brain dysfunctional ^ a learning disorder, or a hyperactive, 
impulse disordar. j.. 
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The next step iB this labelling process is mediation. Parents 
are brought into the picture because imder .these cirtimLstances their 
approval is necessary. Parents' laiowledge of how scliools are run and 
their general level of sophisticatiomivdll determine in large part how 
long it will take to obtain their approval. Sdiool authorities have 
also been toiown.to establish medication as a condition under which they 
can include or exclude a child frQm school. ~' • 

As of this writing ove^ 2 million school ^lldren in the United 
States are on behavior modi:fyl3^ drug therapy* Hils is not Intended 
as a coE^deiTination of all therapeutic prograiM usii^ methylohemidate 
hydrodiloride ^dtaliii) ^ffliiphetoinines and other chemically related drugs ^ 
^^ecially where conqpetent assessment has been a part : of the process. 
Itertf in the field are groping for some fom of relief for the dironic 
delinquent J brain damaged severly disturbed dilld and for their 
Caretakers. If coftipeten^ erodes at ony stage of the diagnostic/thertLpeutld^ 
process J toomiiy ^ildren who are difficult to fit into our prescribed 
InstitutionalVpatternsi who defy our present noraiSj and who are too - 
bothersome to professionals by rendndlng then of tiieir failures y are assignee 
to special ..treatosnt solely for professional conveniOTce* 

Many iffban black diildren who are unable to conform to sdiool rules 
O^hich for tiian are unrealistic)^ fall into tiiis categoiy. One resialt is 
tiiat their. enar^ is released to m attio'sphere of hostile punitive baclclash. 
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I am suggesting that initial lyj these diildren-s use of energy in this 
way is not intended to be chaotic or disn^tive but strategic to their 
st>'le of leamijTg, Sdiool designed patterns of taiowledge dellveiy need 
to e^^and the number of ways that taiowledge can properly be disseTninated 
by the educator ^ and receiV'ed and syntJieslzed by the learner* All too 
often^ tJie interaction bet\^een the active diild's use of motor energy, 
and the school's conmon react j-on to it. Inadvertently con5)els a miniature 
battlegrOLmd. These particular points will be discussed further lii the 
section on policy* ' 

There is need for fijrther researcdi to ^cp-lore various modes of. 
teachiig strategies ond classroom raanagCTient as alternatives to drug 
cherapy' even for children who are chronically difficult to manage, 
P^e (1970) has observed that umedlcated ^lldren diagnosed as hyperactive 
were as-:well controlled as normal diildren when they were assigned ts^ks 
whlA ijivplved well praimed fonM o£ stimulation and were pleasurable. 
Me (1&74) fomid tiiat if one smsitized its COTet^ers to the cognitive and 
affe&tlva needs of children, their undesirable activity could be decreased 
without the use of drugs. Ihus^ the probl^ cm be seen as philosophical / 
or political- -IVhat do we change, the cllmt or the institution? / 

. " . ■ ■ - /■ 

The state-of-the-art conceiried with client modification has not readied 
a level .of im^uivocal justification. Me (197.4) and Connors, Eisenbert 
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and Slm^e (1964) have"^pointe4<out *hat in their studies medication did 
, not jjuprove the academic a<3iiev0ment of children. So^ one can conlude 
that drugs can adjust .the child^s^affect for the-convenie^^^ 
conformity^ but they cannot teach children to read^or do arithmetic. 

../ ■ ■ / ■ 

Towards a piowledge Acquisitlon/S ensorimotQ r Mode l of Black Children 

y - — 7" . 

/■■ ,! ^' : . 

^ / in the first section we de^t v;lth research pertaining to early and 
/advmced sensorJjnotor development of black neoimtes and infants^ thus, 
presenting a review of the literature in the area. It is iry contention 
timt, because of tto advanced sensorimotor deyelopmOTLt in blacks (^ring 
their early sdiool, years, educators tend to assess this fact as inapprppriate 
behavior. In most cases we strongly believe that ttie educators^ assessment 
of these children is uicorrect. It is imfortTmg.te that because of these- , 
incorrect assessments, blacK^sehGOl chlltoai are 'tanaged through medication- - 
With the first two sections'^ to inini, we will now Introduce the final section 
towards a knowledge acquis it lon/senSorijilotQr model of ^BlaA children* ^ 

Tlie final section will ejqplore the notions of the so-called "third 
grade s>^irome^' and some^ IjTplications for educational policy ^making. 
In shorjt, from the . ttoe a black child enters sdiool to the- third grade 
there is an increase in verbal adhievCTent scores. However^ when tfie 
sane' student rfeadies the third grade and imtil grade twelve there is a 
leveliJig off or slight decreas^* , - 
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in vei^bal adiievement scores* Finally, we will provide additional ..^ 

_ ■ " ^ / ^ : ■ ■ • 

iiT^llcation for educational police/makers. . , 

■ ■ . ^ / • • . 

Third Grade Syn<to'Qme : Teaser observations and'Try om ©qperlence provide^ 
enough reason to believ^ that black dilltoen In the IMlted States entfer 
school for the f irst^'ttee v/ith a great deal of enthmiasm mid positive 
spirit. From the^ first day of sdiool to the point where they readi third 
grafle^ there is a general ijpswtog in tiielr acadaiilc acAievCTent. From 
about t^the^diiTd grade through the upper grades there^ is a steady ddclijie 
in groi^ measurM capabilities of black children to do school work. 

/ - ^ r " \ < . ^ / 

/ This decline is more consistf nt among groiq)s of black children in 
the \South tiian in the Nortii. VQiy doe§>. tJils differOTtiation prevail? I 
suspect that one possible- cat^e is tiie general restraint that the southaiii 
classroom atmosphere might ijiposa upon diil^ren, paring noimal times ' 
these classrooms profnote an atmosphere that if = -SOTewhere bett^een the 
northeiTL early dilldhood^ and secdnda:^ s^ool ;envlromient* That is^ 
not as free and 'open as the lower -grades of horthem sdiools^, but not as 
controlled ^d traditional asV their, i^per grades either* 



^l^efe have been interventions ui early diildhood^educa€don to anridi 
the educational opportunities £br low income blacfc ^^illdren. During 1965 ^ 
for ex^Tpie^. many states inaugurated some fomi of Heads tart* Its effects 
were not felt in the sdiools until some time later j^but piarents and hunari 
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serviCG \\rork©rs in many areas becaifle more involvccl in how their schools , 
wero being run*- How this affectad the academic achievement of children 
rociaiited for these prograjn^^remains controversiai. 

Teaching strategies ajid deliver of basic education in our couritry 
is generally stratlHed according to teadier training modes. Early 
childhood teadiers grades ^ . seem to receive deeper and more concentratM 



training tl^^do elenentary grades (K^S) md secondaty education grades (7^.12) 
teachers^ ^rly diildhood education has been a .strong movement in bur 
countiQ^for some tmfe and has received 'greater attention frcs^. parents thmi 
an)^/other aspect of public sdioollng. 

/ ' : _ / - \ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ; ^ : ■ . ^ ^ , 

'Risking ^cesslve over'-slnplification, I will atten^t to describe 
briefly the maj or modes of classroom teaching by defining the roles of 
the teacher smd learner In their sdiool environment, Tradltloml . approadies 



to^teadiijig and leaiming define an active rcle for the teadier miA a passive 
rola for ttie> learner, Btphasis is placed i^on objective drill md rote 
memorization, Cuiricultjn conteiit as devisai by specialists and the diild's 
ability to memorlza it is paramount in this method, ^ Stimulus = Response 
tiieorists help support this leaming theory in instittitlons where maiiy of 
our present=day teachers were tratoed, " " . - ■ 

Using the ideas first e^^essed by John Dev;ey in 1916, there are 
still remaining progressive edu^tors and those who support learning by 
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discovery. This temi is not' a very good. on© for identifying this groups 
but it is the best one I have, so keep in mind that they are on the opposite 
end of a cbntinuim from the traditionalists* 

Here, the role of tihe learner Is^ very active. He is allowed to 
ej^lore the entire learning environment and^make his o\vn dioices. Should 
he need clardfication of m event or description of materials^ the teacHir's ^ 
role is to respond to his queries , Teachers are passive and usually wait 
until the learner activates them. Unfortunately, progressive activist tend 
to read too little of what Dewey intended, that is , environmental passivity 
is now what 'he actually intended. 

"Traditionalists assume that teadiers are all-kno\fing and that learners 
come to the es^ierience lading m aMost alL tilings mitll the teadier 
enlighten th^y .Progressive e&icators ^^tress ±he learners as being in 
the most strategic position to determine their own needs so that they should 
be allowed to leaiTi by discoveiy . .^..^ . ...^ 

. Hie open education movCTi^t seems to avoid the two extremes by encouraging 
an active role, for teadier and learner. It sbots to me that this mcivement 
more closely- approximates Dwey^s original philosophy* FrOTi what we now 
Imow about the nature of Imowledge Requisition in black infmtSj the open 
>d^cation mbvement is. probably better suited to their nmeds than the. other 
twoi _ TMs movement has been on the i^swing in early diildhood classrooms in 
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the Nortiieast and elsewhere^ since the late ififties and Figure 1 seems 
to attest to its effectiveness* 

It is alsD tiue that over the years tie general public has padd 
more attention to kindergarten, preschool^ ^d nursety thm an/ other 
single aspect of pre-collega education and his ha*more^v/ritten for thtem 
on the subject* Tlia Early Chil^ood Movement has- probably'^4pne a great 
deal more to ^q)ose children to a proper mix of affective and cbg^itive 
education. ' 



There is also a higher degree of socialization and ,teadier-chlld» ^ ^ 
interaction in the early cMldhood grades than in the others. Nurtorlng ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
is a major force in the learning enviroment. It is within this highly 
socialized environment of tiie early grades that black ^ children seOTi to 
pirograss at a re^JLlar rate o£ leaining. It is inportant to note here ^ 
- tha^ the plght Mnd ,of SQciallzatlon is being recoTOended^ and not meral/ 
movir^ about the school or classroom v^ithout plan2ied-.puiposefiil involvement* 
The early cMldhood classroom should be an efficient workroom where a diild's 
. play is viewed as work. 

In at t)Tpical classroom the teacher will i^roduce a cen-CraL 

tiiane oOt^dy 6r,,actS:vities whi^-will emble Aildrm to imnediately 
^become: aware of ^e world aromd thorn, kernes are elaborated first f roiri 
.tKe environmenlt^ su^ p orgmizl^ . diores, carli^ fot pets and plmts, 
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buildijig^ GOoUijigj n^slc/ etc, Jmid? tlib^i/ mspQcts hf t'^^ 

lise their/ skills. Well QTgs^^mdlcldkBXOom whim provida teacher^child 
and chiliit child iiiteractioii as >a^/feas4c aspect of their fundamental design^ 



are well/ sultid to fiirthemn^ acadeirt^c ^diievenlent among black children. 



tece out of *rthe . early dmldhodd spharfe of influence, thare: appears 

- ^ ■ / - ^ U ■ I , ' / / // ^ / ■ - ■ > 

.i^be-s^steady diiciijie in acadanic achiev^anmt among black children. TTie 

social interactipm model /foimd In the lo^r / graded /provides an atmosphere 

within \vhiA bl^dc dili^OT as a groTOAcaui fleam* // . 

r i ^ ? ^ ■ / ■/ 1 1 
! ^ i. ! ■ / .Mr ? - ^ ■ / 



Figure 1 Shows tflief relative early gride adv^cement among black and 

i ll. i . I I ' ■ '' j " " 

.white chilireri/ 'of-the JJorth md South* .Thm chart dOTlcts the results of 
a suwey researyi project by James^ Cdleman (1969), tq' document the lack 
-of^ equality ii|i An education delJypTy systOTs. | It is presented hare 

primarily to's^ow ^tha distinct verbal achievement diSferL-ntlatlon through 
thw grades baifwean biack and WMte^'chiidr:en ^th a graphic view of tiie so 

'called third jgrade s^^ome* | At the end of tibe early^^tttlldtoQd period 

f ^' . ^ ^ '.. ' ! II . . ^ I ^ ^ . \ ' ' ' : 

irheh claJsroims become more restrictive and tightly. orgMizedj them, is 

fa lade of advancenent ui the Isdrooling of black diilditen. >^ 

I ; . ■ r - ' ■ " : . I ■ ■ 
^ . , ■ . " I'l ' ^ 

The inferences which ttHould be draim from this writii^ is hot so 
much in the nature of eduaatfional goals being sought ^ but"' ritther in the. 
mea|[is for adiievijig thesei goals. We need to encourage oil diO^ren to 
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explore the unlaioivTi and not lijnit them to a task-oriented cuiriculuni 
devised to promote quiet servitude. Too often curriculum is lock-Btepped 
into stages of preordained advancement. This is then applied in a ^: 
didactic manner^ and creativity^ e^loration and learning adventure are 
stifled, • * ' 

Some Selected ProblCTS aJid Implications £ot Poll^ : Several selected 
problems which were identified by the review of the pertljient^ research 
literature in our defined del3m5,ted prdblem area are presented, ,Tira 
theoretical ideas concerned with the education of blac u 'diildren are 
presented* A proposed taqwledge acquis ition/smsorlmotor model is then - 
dismissed* A suranary of "ttie researdti Is presented^ some inqplications 
of individualized instruction .in m open learning sltuation^the problans ^ 
of stepensions of students^ manag^en|t by pWlcatioiis; behavior modification 
end advocaCT' are then presented. We will of f^r an altemative strategy 
which we feel ought to be investigated by educational i^blicy. decision , 
makers, . ' . . ^ ' ' \ \ - ■ ... 

^DirrOTtly^ there are too theoretical ideas concerned with the 
, eAication of blade diildrenj "ttie child as tte problCT or the school 
systeni M the problem^ Recently the diild as the problem h^ received 
a/great deal of si^port by eiicatlonal poll^ deci^loint^n^ers , That is 
Jensen C1969) thedrlzing "^at liiequalities In coprttl 

tend to be genetic to origiji and Htmt's C1964) cul"^ial inferiority \^ 
h)^Qthesis*'^ The genetic model gave rise to the vocational e&idatlon 
inovamOTt. ; ' , ^ , ' { 

.' ' ..-...,-.'21- " , : I 
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The cultural inferiority hypothesis was the poliq^ basis for. the .■ 
COT^SETSatoiy education programs such as- Head Start, and follow Ihrough. 

During the past decade the notion' that what liappens in the sdiool 
may be more, responsible for negative outcomes than Inherent' characteristics 
of the. student' has been Juggested by Clark (1965) . Frojn this Idea three 
.hypotheses have been generated. They are the "culture-gap'!, "inequal^" 
and "self-fiilllng prophesy" hypotheses, llie ••ajlture-gap" hypotliesis 
states that the values and status of teadiers tend to be incoiigtue^t with 
those of their students, ■ , ■ ' >, . \ 

■ - _ ) ' ' . \ - ■ - 

.The "inequality hypotiiesls" asserts that sdiool systems do not V 

distribute resources equitably, that is, LddleT-class schools are favored 

in asslpiraOTt of staff, clas|es, materials and.ither resources. The \ 

Sterrano V. Priest ^971) case diallei^ed the constitutioim^ o£ imeq^ 

allocatfon of resources in education and the Califomia Sipreme Cqurt'^gried 



Knally, the "self-fulling prophe^" hypottil^ si^gests tilat,^ students 
tend to achieve at- tiie level ejected of tiim. b>^tiieir teadiers. niat is, 

if a teacher holds a stu&nt 'in low esteart''and^a3 / low expeAations for 

■ ■ ■ ^' I ' ' • I 

these students^- ^ccess, teadiers mll^eadi in >n indifferent manner and/ 



cpnvey.negatly© attitudes in a.m3mb|i£p£ ways. The, students will sense Siis 
/and gauge their own ej^ectations for success and perfomiince accordii^ly; 
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None of the above mentioned hypotheses^ theories anJ/or models can 
."^ ^<plain ^vh^ black diildre to do poorly in our .srjiools. We are^ 

therefore^ si^gestii^ a Itoot^ledge Acqul^^tion/ScinSQriTOtor (M/S) model 
of ..the olack child as learner, , ^ ^ . 



In smmnary, the available researdi asserts that ^ the Infant rearing \ 
practice of social Iriterartion among Zambim mothers differ^ from the 
interaction Brazelton^ Koslowski and Tronick Xl97i) observed be^een^ 
American white mothers and -flieir newborns. Other studaes iiiVthe Uttited 
states which reported advmced sensorimotor development in black neonates 
^|.also suggested a different style of infajit handling in low Incdma fOTiildes, 



\Otiier researchers found advanced motor development iji those blacM infants 
whose mothers had- low when they were COTpared to infants of mMdla/- , 

^come black f^i^lleSp Miile another^ foimd advance imtbric developTOnt 
inVll of the New Haven blaik infmts tiiat she cmparad' to groups o£ \^ 



Pue3rfo Rican and white Infants. 

The researdi literature indijCc.."^d that black dhildren at birth' 



\ 



anticipate mi CTviroOTient tiiat will be active, Innliiding j hi^ level of \ 
mother-mfant interaction. It also suggests, ttat white infmts mtiuxpate \ 
a less active environment wilA lower inputs o£ motfier- infant ^teractipn^ 
^Based on t^ese data^ we cm assume -Aat white diildren require lowe^ levels 
of social inte3i|tction than their black coimterparts* Our sdtoolu^ patteins 



for ^^e )mosri part pnroinote quietness and docility, , 
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■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ " " 

If ' we pursue the implications of these„ circumstances,, fhat is, our 
classrooirs are designed td suit learni-ng nonns. of children from white 
fajidlies ajid opposed to the natural diaracterlstics of certain black 
children* J^f this is true^ public schooling is making it tocreaslngiy 
'difficidt for these black children to conply mth tl.e demands made^oh 
them by that system. TTie f act that these dilldren seem to establish their * 
o\m set of behavior norms to which Individuals mid groups cbji coitfom 
should not surprise ^ lis, Their behavior cm be disruptive when the 

plmmed enviromient for learning is lacking in elonents which ought to 
sfrye to defuse their bull^?'' of sensortaotor energy. ^ " \ 

As aiats, we become frL^trated when a utility conpmy or departaient r 
store sems imijiterested In a problOT we ndght have witii them^ or unwilling 

^^_ta resolve it in our favor, ^ We can. become assertive md even hostile^ 
idien li\ our view, th^^re jiot as Jj^ressed witii our problan as. we are. 
Mian leaTners toterpret a teacher '.steadm^ behavior^ not really Interested 
in they are feelwig and ne^ing, th^ too tend to becQ^e^de and 
boisterous, .For thOT it Is more t^ah a simple phone cWLl to the manager^ 

' it is going against a systan vMch has the.^si^ort o£ all levels p£ .^diOQl^^ ; ., 
administration, their nelgWaorhood and often their family " * ' 

Despite the' lack of educational researdi or training for tf a^ers ^ 
this iLrea, some classroom teachers have become awg^e of this phenomenpn 
' on the|r own. To inprove learning, for their dilldren smkll froups of tWSaters 
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around the coimtiy have begim to individualize th^ir instruction, l€ ds ' ' 
one of the more organized approaches to changing a sometimes sterile, 
socially inactive classroom int^' a more sensitive sad open atmosphere ; r^/^ 
that promotes individual creativity , Oftenj untraditional patterns mu5t 
be intrbduced. Ttie prob^llity that this will ocair is one | of the more . 
attractive aspects of individualized iMtiuctipnw,;^ 1|©achers whp are serioi^ly 
involved in this method seen to coMtantly search for me^is of e^ajiding 
the jTUj&er of ways ta enable cMlcten to define thOTselyes positively as^^\ , 
persons and learners. , , v: - ^ 



Educators know Cbut often act as if they do not)^ -^at learners arf 
not merely co^utlve receptacles but they bring aff ectlve . attributes to / 
the claaxnlng " environment * Thfough an interattia^^^rocess; t^iey demonstrate 
amiiaties i fears ji.motivations ^ beliefs and wishes, jus/fc to nme a few* 
Siiqoling also meai^ groi^^ rather than Individual; leaxmng* Learning . ' . 
then is also tof luenced by group traditions^ attitudes md behaviOT noxfflS 
thrdugh the sane process A, Jtoiy educators have TOitten a gie&t deal^bout^ 
middle-class oriented classrooms and the need for special plaiming when . ^: 
learners tome from low-income fmilies. ITie notlQn that classroom managOTent 
is opposed to certalii of the black diiid*s natuyal attributes intr^uces 
another negatiye dimension which dPurtKer widens this gap. In other words, 
in our educational delivery systems we are -not only meetij^ white |ybUth 
more than half way^ but in so doing, iwe 'are moving away from the temlnals ^ 
at whidi black diildren e^^pect to connect, , / 
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Docile maiiagement and demands for quietude produce sterilG classrooms 
whfere mariy black children 5 mostly liiaies^ disengage from the mainstream 
o£ class discussions and academic assignments. Teachers become resentful 
when students balk at "schdol wo^k*^ A troubled teacher-pipil relationship 
is the outcome • The resentful teacher and balking student's interactions 
erode with daily incidents ^ as when nonconfomtog students are denied 
privileiges which are granted to their confoming countexparts * 

Schools have adopted a poli^ designed to rid themselves o£ so 
call^, ''trouble ma^ers'% who even though they never conmiit serious offenses, 
are considered '^problans"* Such a poliq^ leads to the conpilation of a 
dossier on these students so as tc build up a sttl^g of minor offenses ^ whicli 
when presented all at once , appear to be a massive canpaign of misdeeds. 

For the more youAftLl and coMlstent "offenders" ^ there are special 
classrooms where cogru^tlye ©^ectations are usually nil. Ironically^ sudi 
clc3ses-4Lre frequently referred to as "learmng centers" and imder the 
control of imiscular male teadiers. SeveraJL years ago it was a conmion 
spectacle In predominmtiy white sdiools to see the mainri^^ ? blaclc 
mala students herded into one room, ruled over by the single black imlm 
teacher iji the sdaool* Or, th# assignment of a paraprofe slon^ or teacher 
aide to administer to the active black children with whom the classroom 
teacher did not care to deal becMise she did not toow how i^ do it* 
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Tlie Cliildron^s Defense Fund^ a project o£ the, Washington Research = 
Project 5 conpiled statistics directly related to this suhject* They 
repurted this year that more than one million cliildren were suspended 
^ ifrom school one or more times during the 1972-73 academic year, Ihere 
did not seem to be any substajitial differential based on geographic 
location^ size of sdiool district^ city or state. More than 631 of the 
suspensions were for mtoor offenses sudi as :cutting Into the lundi line^ 
smoking 5 truan^ and similar acts* Less than 31 were for serious acts 
of destruction^- crlminaJ. activity ^ or use of narcptics* In those- 
districts from whidi their statistics were derived, one out of every 24 
Students was suspended* For black secondary sdiool children, the suspension 
rate was one out of every eight . Suspension forces children into the 
streets where little good probably a great deiL of harm can result* It 
is a popular all-puipose tool used by sdhool personnel to get rid of students 
whidi they do not' toow how to deal with* 

more devastatli^ practice disajssed previously^ is the adninlstration 
of drugs uitended for dlildren described as h^eractlve* It is likely that 
some chlldrMi attending sdiool need help in^controlling certain puiposeless 
behavior because self J^iagment is beyond their ovm capability. It is not 
likely, however^ that a classroom teadier will have the medical kiowledge 
necessary for - dlapiosis ^d treatment* Thirsts "furtKeF^c^^l icated by lack 
of Imowledge in^^iis field even by conpetent medical persons. Despite these 
ciramistmces, identifications and referrals are solely the dcmain of the 
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of the teacher to initiato. Among professionals ^ -favorable networks — 
are rGlatively easy to set into place. Physicians v;ho are prone to 
prescribe drug therapy are soon Iaio\vn and parents are encouraged to 
seek advice from these sources. ' , - 

All that is really knovm about the practice of behavior modification 
by medication at this time^ is that the coinmonly used medicatidns quiet 
chil^en who are unusually disruptive and active- There are no data^ or 
known scientific investigation^ on the dangers of drug build over tihe 
years or the possibilities for ftiture addiction. We do Imov;^ that by far^ 
the larger percentage of prescribed tehavlor modifying drugs are adninlstered 
to black male childrM* It is my vim that sudi practices are detrimentals 
Hw severe such detriments might be is a separate concern worthy of its 
oim investigation* own Interest of the moment^ however rests on the 
notion that the behavior being modiffed is probably more purposejML for 
dilldrto on their terms ^ than tiie behaviors that are being called forth 
thiougli the tise of medication (because children are powerless, etcO* 

/. - . ^ ^• 

Too many of the irmercity ^d rural poor are powerless in encomraglng 
our system to work for their betteiTOent. /pi&y want a better life but - ' 

their prbblams ^are too many and too large ajid thefr resources too' few to 
change their condition. They have too little time, not ^enough toiowledge, 
too few skills 5 and not enough influence* For the mos^ part they are alone 
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with tlieir problems; if Linaidedj they cajmot cope with their family 
responsibilities or with the^ demands of the institutions whidi are 
dGSigned to advajice their interests. 

Black diildreTi from these families, and others who may appear to 
be somewhat better off ^ are often ^iscquraged by institutions they use ' 
and from which they derive certain benefits. Too often their e^^erience 
or their interpretation of an e^erience m^e them believe that these 
institutions [schools^ hospitals^ etc.) are alien .and hostile* 

Despite these circijnstanceSj there are many dilldren frcHn upper 
socio-economic black families whose adaptation'and academic achievement 
aean to follow a patiiway similar to that of white children from mid^e 
mcome families of equal status. For. several generations tJiey may have 
livied among white families md socialize with tH«n in significant ways that 
reduced social distance even in sudi tabOQ areas as interrmcial mate 
dioice* The latter continues to cnmible gradimlly amoi^ upper income 
persbr^, , . 

Wlthiii opportunity and social, mobility ^domains ^ black families who 
are gradually becoming "better off" are-alSQ widening the gap between 
thateelves ^d lower income blacks whose stSLUm remains tiie same- The -. , 
better off blacks are of ten thmst into this status on the basis o£ a 
con^arison bet^^een two aAdt incomes in their family ^ md one adult 
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income in a sijiiilar wMte fcunily. =NevGrthelGSs> it appears that through 
increased sharing of jobs md social interaction oJE rituals QiartieSj . 
holiday celebrations^ ^marriages and similar ceremonial occasionsj certalji 
imper income black children achieve in our present modes of schooling 
equally to their white counte^arts * It is not kno^m whether or not they 
^might do better in a more active environment* 

Then there is that recurring popular question: if these black 
children can do well through cOTimon modes of teachings why should we not 
expect others to do the same? The three djiplications here are that the 
institution is on ttie right trade but certain Ifainers a±e not. Firstly ^ 
the apparatus for a<taptation mid then assimilation Is not available to all 
Innercity housing project dwellers^ for ^arpie, hardly see whites outside 
of a power relationship where blacks are ttie powerless* So, one to one 
interactions are rare. ^SeconiLy, teasers need to be able to dip into the 
cJiild^s steady stre^ o^ Gonsciousness mthout diverting or damming it up* 
B^ing iMensltive to an active style cf learning can very easily SOTd. the 
learner undergroiffid* Thirdly ^ adaptation to what is, should not coMtitut 
the whole of what we should be striving for in the education of our young* 
We should be contimiowly searching for ways to enable children to define 
thOTselves positively as persoi^ and as learners* 

Although or eanplmsis has ''been upon Inplications for poli^ matters 
affecting infants in families and their sdiooling, it is hoped that other 
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ciucstions along the life span will be brought to the interest of other 
investigators. Issues of social interaction pertaining to. the care of 
Institutionalized^- oiphaned and a^andonded irrfantSj early adult life^ 
ajid residenQ^ in homes for the elderly^ are some of the categories related 
to a life span view, , ■ > ^ 

In sLnranary, there seems to be five altemative courses of action 
which school persoTmel are litely to put into motion in dealing with 

black children who are too active to learn comfortably in the established 

. ■ -.^ . " ' 

sdiool order. Rather than re-^Kcamlne modes of teachlng/leaTning styles 

. ' ^ .-^ 
for possible modification^ the education establishment pxefers to (1) 

assign diildrm to special learning centers where only miinmal learning 

is e^^ectedj or (2) prescribe: driigs to^ render diildren ^fectles^^ Mid 

almost void of emotion to semester their classroom behavior ^ (3) completely 

separate dilldren from cheir school enviroranent by suspension^ or (4) 

don't do aaythlngj keep Ljijings the way they arsp Thm four courses of 

action are demeaning and -hurtful. Hie fifth is to apply a hiB^mlstic, 

open individualize leamirig situation for all students. 
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